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College School. It was a distinct improvement on the doggerel verse
of Alexander of Villa Dei, and the declensions and conjugations
were set out in a much clearer form than in the earlier Grammars,
e.g. Amo/as/at, Amamus/atis/ant. Several of the larger schools
adopted his Grammar. It is worthy of note that William Lily,
the first High Master of St. Paul's School and the author of the
celebrated Grammar which bears his name, came from Magdalen
College School. The variety of Grammars published in the early
16th century caused considerable confusion in the schools, and
resulted in the first definite act of State intervention in the affairs of
the schools. Henry VIII, by royal proclamation, ordered Lily's
Grammar to be used exclusively in all grammar-schools in the realm.
"We will and command and straitly charge all you schoolmasters
and teachers of grammar within this realm and other our dominions,
as ye intend to avoid our displeasure and have our favour, to teach
and learn your scholars this English introduction here insuing, and
the Latin grammar annexed to the same and none other."
The Grammar was a composite work in which Erasmus, and
Robertson the headmaster of Magdalen College School, shared.
The early part of the Grammar for use with younger pupils explained
the accidence in English, and later, William Haine, of Merchant
Taylors' School, translated the remainder under the title of Lily's
Rules Construed. The Grammar first appeared in 1515 and after
various alterations and additions reached its final form in 1574,
when it was entitled A Short Introduction of Grammar, generally
to be used: compiled and set forth for the bringing up of all those
that intend to attain the knowledge of the Latin tongue.
Colet wrote the preface to the Grammar and in the following
words the attitude of this great scholar and schoolmaster towards
schoolboys is distinctly shown. "Judging that nothing may be too
soft nor too familiar for little children, specially learning a tongue
with them at all strange; in which little book I have left many
things out on purpose, considering the tenderness and capacity of
small minds. . . . Wherefore I pray you all, little babes, all little
children, learn gladly this little treatise, and commend it diligently
unto your memories, trusting of this beginning ye shall proceed and
grow to perfect literature, and come at the last to be great clerks.
And lift up your little white hands for me, which prayeth for you
to God, to whom be all honour and imperial majesty and glory."
In spite of these kindly words, Lily's Grammar caused multitudes